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Editorial Notice. 

As the sentiments, objects, and terms of the Circular, are un- 
usual, we appropriate our first columns to such information 
about it, as may be needed by those who think of subscribing 

rit. We employ no agents to solicit subscriptions, and our 
friends are cautioned against urging any to take the paper. Our 
rule is, not to send it to any one on the application of a third per- 
son, except in special cases where we know the applicant, and are 
sure he is fully authorized. Our wish and request is, that every 
person proposing to subscribe for the Circwar, should read the 
entire contents of these first advertising columns and judge for 
himself, without relying on any other representations, wheth- 
er the paper is what he wants. 


FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES 


OF THE CIRCULAR, 


RELIGION AND SOCIALISM; 
The Religion of the Bible,-= 
The Socialism of the Primitive Church. 


LEADING TOPICS. 
SALVATION FROM SIN, THE GIFT 


of the Gosvel. 


‘‘Thou shalt call his name Jesus: for he shallsave 
his people from their sins.” (Matt. 1: 21.) 


THE SECOND COMING OF CHRIST, 
A. D. 70, or ‘immediately after’ the Destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, at the close of the Bible 
record and the apostolic age. 

“Verily I say unto you, There be some standing 
here which shall not taste of death, till they see the 

Son of man coming in his kingdom.” (Matt. 16: 28.) 


THE KINGDOM OF GOD, FOUND- 
ed in the heavenly Jerusalem by Christ and his 
followers 1800 years ago, and now being extend- 
ed to this world and Hades, uniting three worlds 
on the plane of the Second Resurrection. 

‘‘Thy kingdom come, thy will be done on Eartu 

AS IT IS IN HEAVEN.” (Matt. 6: 10.) 


MIRACLES, A PERPETUAL AGEN- 
cy at the call of Faith; in opposition to the in- 
fidel maxim that ‘the Age of Miracles is past.’ 
“‘ Verily, verily, [ say unto you, He that believeth 

on me, the works that I do shall he do also; and 

greater works than these shall he do, because I go 

unto my Father.”—-JoAn 14; 12. 


COMMUNISM, AN INSTITUTION 
of the Holy Spirit—the Social Order of Heaven. 
‘© All mine are thine, and thine are mine.” —Jesus 

Christ. 


DELIVERANCE FROM DISEASE 
and Death, foretold by the Prophets, fulfilled 
by Christ. 

** He will swallow up Dearn in Vicrory.” Isaia’ 











GENERAL PLATFORM 
OF PRINCIPLES AND MEASURES. 
Sovereignty of Jesus Christ, dating from his 
Second Coming, A. D. 70. 


Co-sovereignty of the Primitive Church, raised 
from the dead at the Second Coming. 


Unity of all Believers, in this world andin Ha- 
des, with the one Kingdom in the Heavens. 

Resurrection of the Spirit, abolishing Sin and 
Selfishness. 


Resurrection of the Body, overcoming Disease, 
renewing Youth, and abolishing Death. 


Community of Property of all kinds, with In- 
spiration for distribution. 


Dwelling together in Association, or Complex 
Families. 


Home Churches and Home Schools. 

Meetings every Evening. 

Lord’s Supper at every Meal. 

Free Criticism the Regulator of Society. 
Horticulture the leading business for subsistence. 


A Daily Press, divorced from Mammon, and 
devoted to God. 





The reader will find further information about 
the Religion and Socialism of The Circular in the 
*nsuing Advertisements of Publications, and of the 
Aszociated Communities at Oneida, Newark, &c. 
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PUBLICATIONS, 
FOR SALE OF THE CIRCULAR. 


BIBLE COMMUNISM; A Compilation from 
the Annual Reports and other publications 
of the Oneida Association and its Branches ; 
presenting, in connection with their History, 
« summary view of their Religious and Social 
Theories. 128 pages, octavo. Price 50 cts. 
Printed and published at the office of The 
Circular, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Contents of Bible Communism. 


PART L—MATTERS OF FACT. 
Location of the Oneida Association. Number of 


AT THE OFFICE 


members. Mansion House. Historical sketch. Re- 
ligious views. Form of government. Religious 


exercises. System of Criticism. Schools. Theory 
of the Rights of Property. Treatment of matrimo- 
nial and parental relations. System of Free La- 
bor. Agriculture. Manufactures. Cost of liv- 
ing. Conditions of membership and withdrawal. 
Branch Associations, at Brooklyn, N. Y., Newark, 
N. J., Wallingford, Conn., Putney and Cambridge, 
Vt. Health of the Association. General condi- 
tion of morality and prosperity. 


PART I.—SOCIAL THEORY. 

PRELIMINARIES. 

BIBLE ARGUMENT.—Cuaprer I. Showing what 
is properly to be anticipated concerning the 
coming of the Kingdom of Heaven and its insti- 
tutions on earth. 

Cuaprer Il. Showing that Marriage is not an 
institution of the Kingdom of Heaven, and must 
give place to Communism. 

Cuavrer II}. Showing that Death is to be abol- 
ished in the Kingdom of Heaven, and that, to 
this end, there must be a restoration of true 
relations between the Sexes. 

Cuarrer IV. Showing how the Sexual Function 
is to be redeemed, and true relations between 
the sexes restored. 

Cuarrer V. Showing that Shame, instead of be- 
ing one of the prime virtues, is a part of origi- 
nal Sin, and belongs to the Apostasy. 

Cuarrer VI. Showing the bearings of the pre- 
ceding views on Socialism, Political Economy, 
Manners and Customs, &c. 

Cuarter VII. A concluding Caveat, that ought 
to be well noted by every Reader of the fore- 
goiag Argument. 


PART Ill.—-DOCTRINAL FOUNDATIONS. 

Criticism or Curistenvom. ConstiTuTioNAL Curis- 
gianrty. Tue Bisie on MarriaGe. Pavur’s Views 
or Marriage. Law or ApULTERY. 

APPENDIX TO PART III.—Cottoquy on Mar- 


RIAGE AND SLAVERY. 





THE BEREAN, A Manual for the help of 
those who seek the Faith of the Primitive 
Church: anoctavo volume of 500 pages.—- 
By J H. Noyes. Price, $1,50. 


The Berean contains free, outline discussions of the great 
Religious topics of interest: Salvation from Sin, The New 
Birth, The Second Coming, Resurrection, Origin of Evil, Our 
Relations to the Heavenly Church, Abolition of Death, Con- 
densation of Life, &c. &c.,—treated strictly according to Bible 
evidence, but developing many new «nd interesting conclu- 
sions. differing widely from those of the old Theology. All 
who wish to understand Biste Communism—its constitutional 
basis, and prospects of success—should acquaint themselves 
with the contents of this book. 





THE CIRCULAR; Complete files of Vol. 1, 
(Weekly,) $1,00; and of Vol. 2, (Semi- 
Weekly,) $2,00. 

THE PERFECTIONIST; Volumes 3, 4, 
and 5. Price $1,00 per Volume. 


SALVATION FROM SIN; Explained and 
Defended. By J. H. Noyes. Price, 6} cts. 


ANNUAL REPORTS ; (2d and 3d,) of the 


Onerpa Assocration. Price 12 1-2 cts. 








Postage. 
POSTAGE OF THE CIRCULAR, (Prepaid)— 
Within this State, Out of the State, 

10 cts. per quarter, or | 191-2 cts per quarter, or 
39 cts. a year. 78 cts. a year. 

7a If not paid in advance, double the above 
rates is charged. 
POSTAGE OF BOOKS-- 

Bible Communism, 3 cts. prepaid. 

The Berean, 28 cts. prepaid. or 42 cts. not prepaid. 

78> Persons ordering the above books, and wish- 
ing to prepay the postage, can enclose to us the 
amount in government stamps. 





WANTED FOR THE CIRCULAR. 


Well written articles on all subiects of interest. in- 
cluding Personal Confessions of Christ, and Faith 
Experience : Discussions of Communism and Practi- 
cal Reform: General Correspondence, and Reports ot 
News. &e &c. By writing for Te Circular, its 
friends will realize its highest ~alue—-making it an 
occasion of improvement noth ways, in giving and 
receiving. Letit be a Community Parper—an or- 
ganof the true-hearted every where—growing up 
i el and edification, with their growth in 
od. 





ASSOCIATED COMMUNITIES, 
at 


Oneida, N. Y. Newark, N. J. 


Brooklyn, N.Y. Wallingford, Ct. 
Putney, Vt. Cambridge, Vt. 
HAVING A COMMON INTEREST IN ALL THINGS, 





BUSINESS CARDS OF THE COMMUNITIES. 


HE ONEIDA COMMUNITY HAVE ON HAND 
for sale, the following productions of their 
Gardens, Mill, and Work-shops, viz: 


NURSERY FRUIT TREES, 
Consisting of— 
APPLES, the most approved varieties. 


PEARS, do. (Standards & Dwarfs.) 
CHERRIES, 

PLUMS, Choice varieties. 
PEACHES, 


Isabella Grape Vines, Raspberries, &c., &c. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS, 
Of the following varieties :--Burr’s New Pine, Large 
Early Scarlet, and Hovey’s Seedling. 
Also, Myatt’s Victoria PIE PLANTS. 
GOOD WHEAT FLOUR, 

Usually on hand at THE FLOURING MILL, 
in barrels and sacks; also Buckwnear Fiour, in 
sacks--Inpian Meat, Feep, &e. 


RUSTIC FURNITURE, 


Consisting of Rustic Chairs and Seats, of various 
kinds; Tables, Stands, and Flower Vases; Frames 
for vines, creepers, &c.; besides a variety of other 
Garden Furniture. 
STEEL TRAPS, 
Of various sizes and descriptions. 


Ja? Orders for any of the above articles, ad- 
dressed to Jonathan Burt, Oneida, N. Y., will be 
promptly attended to. 

Oneida, N. Y., 1854. 

HE PUTNEY COMMUNITY HAVE USUALLY 

on hand and for sale at their Grist-Mill, 
EXCELLENT FLOUR, 
recently manufactured from new wheat, at the Com- 
munity Mills, Oneida, N.Y. Also, 
CORN, RYE, AND OATS, 
at the usual prices. 

Tuer Mitt has recently been put in good repair, 
and is now doing the regular business of an ordinary 
Grist-mill, with satisfaction and dispatch. Corn in 
the ear crushed and ground at the usual rates. 

BAKER & HALL, Millers. 

Putney, Vt., 1854. 








Community Machine-Shop. 


W.R. INSLEE & CO., 
MACHINISTS, 


Hedenberg Buildings, Newark, N. J. 





W. R. IT. & Co., manufacture Printing Presses, (for eopper- 
plate and letter-press printing.) Jeweler’s Tools. Machinists’ 
Lathes, &ce &e.; and are prepared to execute orders for ma_ 
chinery generally. 

WM. R. INSLEE. 


ABRAM C. SMITH. 





Community Press. 





Tae 


THE ‘CIRCULAR’ PRINTING OFFICE, 
NO. 43 WILLOW PLACE, 
Near the Cor. of State-st. 





The undersigned, having recently added to their 
establishment new Presses, and an assortment of 
new Job Type, are prepared to print Cards, La- 
bels, Circulars, Hand-Bills, Bill-Heads, and plain 
and fancy work generally, with neatness and dis- 
patch. 

IS” Office No. 43 Willow Place, near State-street, 
(between Columbia and Hicks streets.) 

8. R. LEONARD & CO. 


What Ought to be Done. 


1. Religion is, by right, the highest teacher ot 
mankind, and ought to use the most commanding 
instrumentality. 

2. The press is, at this day, the most command- 
ing instrumentality of instruction. Therefore reli- 
gion ought to lay out its strength not in the pulpit 
but on the press. 


3. Journalism is the superior function of the 
press—more effective than book-making, because 
more continuous and universalin itsoperation. Re- 
ligion ought, therefore, to take the lead in Jour- 
nalism. 


4. The Daily Press is the highest form of Jour- 
nalism—-as much more effective thin the weekly 
press, as the latter is more effective than book-mak- 
ing, and for thesamereason. Religion ought there- 
fore to ascend from the pulpit to the sanctum of the 
Daily Press. 

5. Believing that what ought to be done can be 
done, the publishers and friends of The Circular, 
in the name of the Christinn religion, have pur- 
posed and are preparing toinstitute a Daily Reli- 











Central Business Agency. 


Grorer Cragin, General Agent for the Associated 
Communities, offers his services to others who may 
have business in New-York, which they are ggg, | 
tointrust tohim. Ilis acquaintance in the city, an 

the experience and facilities of business which he 
has acquired by his agency for the Communities, en- 
ables him to buy and sell Goods, Produce, Land 
Warrants, &c., &c., safely and advantageously. Ad- 
dress ‘Grorer Cragin, Box No. 6, Brooklyn, N. Y.’ 





Practical Communism--A Plan for 
Employers. 
Natural, and Practicable Immediately, 


for all sorts of Business, and in the midst 
of Society as it is. 


This plan is founded on the simple proposition, to 
substitute the family relation for the system of 
hiring. As the opposers of slavery say to the 
slave-master, ‘ Emancipate your negroes, and car- 
ry on your business by paying them wages,’ so it is 
now said to the hireling.master, ‘ Stop hiring, and 
carry on your business by taking your workmen 
into your family.’ In other words, let every dis- 
tinct form of business whi¢h employs and supports 
a number of workmen, be the gathering-point of a 
family sufficient to man the business, and carry or 
all its domestic affairs without hiring. Let the em- 
ployer, whatever his line of business, Live with his 
men, and make them interested partners instead of 
holding them dy the mere bond of wages, and sup- 
porting their families scattered abroad. 

The material advantages of this business conden- 
sation, would be in part as follows : 

1. Opportunity of acquaintance, and constant con- 
sultation between the workmen. 

2. Enthusiasm, induced by aggregation and en 
tire community of interests. 

8. Saving of time and labor in traveling to and 
fro, and the care of domestic affairs. 

4. Relief from complicated accounts and arbitrary 
money payments. 

The educational and religious advantages of this 
plan would be manifold and complete. 

1. Every important business ‘would be the gath- 
ering point of an extensive FramILy. ’ 

2. That family, embracing of course persons quali- 
fied to instruct, and having constant opportunity 
for meeting and mutual help would become a scnooxr. 
8. That school, rising into the knowledge of God, 
and having the best possible facilities for mutual crit- 
icism and religious eulture, would become a cuurcu., 
Thus business would become a truly sacred institu- 
tion—the very platform of the worship of God. The 
four great interests of mankind— business, family af- 
fection, education, and religion—would join Lands 
and dwell together wherever human beings have 
a home. 


A New Game for the Family Circle. 


An evening exercise combining a pleasant prepor- 
tion of diversion with intellectual and spiritual im- 
provement, has been found in the new 

Bible Game, 


of which the following is a description, as practised 
in the social circles of the Community : 

The persons present arrange themselves so as to 
be seated in an orderly manner abcut the rocm. 

A reader, qualified by prompt and distinct utter- 
ance, is appointed. 

A system of forfeitures may be adcpted for mis- 
sing, in the game; or the parties may cheose sides 
and keep tally; or there may be ‘ going above,’ asin 
a spelling class ; or all these may be dispensed with, 
and the game proceed without any form of penalty. 

In conducting the game, the reader takes a Bible, 
opens at random and reads a verse, requiring of the 
head of the class to name the bock in which it oc- 
curs. If he succeeds the reader says Right, and 
opening again, puts out another verse to the suc- 
ceeding person. If he failsin stating the right beck, 
the reader says, The neat, and the trial yreceeds 
down the circle till the right hock is guessed. The 
game continues in this way as long as is desirable, 
and at the close, the tallies of right guesses may be 
counted, if there are two sides, or individua) forfeit- 
ures may be collected, if such was the plan adopted. 

The Game is capable of many variations. Instead 
of taking the whole Bible, it is better at first to con- 
fine the reading to the New Testament. One methkcd 
consists in taking some single Bock, as Matthew, for 
instance, and guessing the chapter to which any giv- 
en verse belongs. In the course of a few evenings, 
most persons are able to identify with facility, the 
chapter of any passage inthe book. Another meth- 
od is to confine the reading to some chapter, and ark 
the number of the verse. In short there is no limit 
‘o the variations of the exercise, until it ecn pletes 
one’s familiarity with the Bible. so that he can give 
the book, chapter, and verse ot any passage read. 

The advantages which this game combines, are 
exercise of the mind and memory, social entertain- 
ment, spiritual edification, and the rapid acquisition 
of familiar and sure acquaintance with the details 
of the Bible. The mental exercise is as good and as 
exciting as it is in chess or checkers. A good mem- 
ory and quick power of calculation are called for and 
developed; while at the same time the attention is 
directed to Bible truth, and in a way to makeit 
remembered, and fix its connexions in the mind.— 
It is a faster, and also a more attractive way cf ob- 
taining perfect knowledge of the Bible than that used 
in common Sabbath schools; and the objection which 
may be made that the knowledge acquired will be 
merely arithmetical or verbal. is found by experi- 
ence to be an entire mistoke. Whoever wishes to be 
a good player, must study the connections and elas- 
sification of the passages, and must get a more com- 
prehensive view of the differences between the vari- 
ous books, and the scope of each chapter, than is re- 
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quired by any other method of studying the Bible. 
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A Tour in Switzerland. 


The following sketch of scenery and social as- 
pects in Switzerland, is from notes published by 
Rev. Mr. Thompson of the Independent : 


At Interlachen \et the traveler again linger 
as at Lucerne. The finest panorama in Switz- 
erland is here spread out before him; wide 
and varied, yet near and distinct. The whole 
Bernese Oberland, the most remarkable group 
of snow-mountains in Switzerland, abuts upon 
this plain, and its most striking features may 
be enjoyed in an excursion of a few hours.— 
From every part of the plain the Jungfrau is 
visible high above the neighboring peaks, its 
hard white crest glittering in the heat of sum- 
mer like the stars of a December night. Beau- 
tiful is the view of waving fields of grain and 
long avenues of trees, in face of this gigantic 
tower, where snows and storms hold their in- 
trenchments against the summer heats. 


From Interlachen, we rode along the margin 
of. the lake Thun. Long after the sun had 
disappeared from the valley his rosy tints bath- 
ed the brow of the Jungfrau with dreamy 
mist. Then the full moon rose over the moun- 
tains, aud came to bathe herself in the lake. 
The snow glittered, and the waters shimmered 
with silver light. From Thun it was necessary 
to make a detour to Berne, in order to procure 
a visa from the Sardinian legation at that city, 
which should enable us to cross the frontier of 
Savoy, and view Mont Blanc. The monarch 
of the mountains is in the keeping of the king 
of Sardinia, and a visa and a fee are necessary 
to enable the traveler to come into his august 
presence. I never realized so fully the ridicu- 
lousness of the passport system. A whole 
party—for our party had been increased by the 
addition of a third American—must be detain- 
ed at least one day, and subjected to additional 
expense, in order to obtain a visa which there 
was not time to get in Paris, and which we 
were there assured could be obtained as well at 
sundry points along our route. 

However, we did not regret this detour, for 

it enabled us to visit the capital of the Swiss 
Confederation, and to see the richest farming 
country of Switzerland. It was high market 
day when we rode out of Thun upon the broad 
level road that leads to Berne, and the stock 
and products of the whole region for several 
miles were on their way to town. Women 
with great, flaring caps, like the wings of but- 
terflies, were driving pigs, goats, kids, and 
calves, while their ‘ lords’ walked leisurely be- 
hind, or gave direction to laden carts, or to 
cows and uxen intended for the market. Bare- 
headed maidens, attired in their best skirts and 
bodices, carried on their backs heavy loads of 
fruit and vegetables, in the long pannier bas- 
kets of the country ; but though the eyes of 
strangers looked. compassionately upon them, 
their eyes radiated only the hope and joy of au 
anticipated interview with some regardful swain 
—or at least of the possession of a new cap or 
bodice. For miles, the road was lined with 
families and their stock. The cattle were in 
excellent condition; none that I had seen in 
England would compare with them in size and 
general condition. Neither have I seenany- 
where in Englacd such farming as was every- 
where displayed along this road. The soil was 
turned up by the plough, then heaps of ma- 
nure, at intervals of a few rods, were worked 
into it; then men and women in long rows 
broke up the furrows with hoes, and reduced 
the soil to powder, after which the seed was 
sown. The roads were in capital order, and 
farm-houses and farms wore everywhere the 
appearance of neatness, comfort, and thrift.—- 
The large, full udders of the cows revealed the 
mystery of the enormous royal cheeses that 
figured at the Great Exhibition. There was 
no drawback upon all this thrift, no objection- 
able feature in the whole scene, saving the em- 
ployment of women in the drudgery of’ the 
field, which one sees also in England. I have 
even seen 2 woman hoeing in the field, while a 
man was lazily ‘ tending baby’ at her side. I 
sought in vain an explanation of this custom ; 
the natives could not comprehend why it should 
be otherwise ; some said the men were needed 
as guides in the mountains, and for other ser- 
vices away from home. I suspect the drain of 
former wars upon the male population has had 
something to do with it, but it lies also ina 
want of that delicate and refined sentiment 
that prevails in America toward the female sex. 
When I told a Swiss that in the United States 
we did not suffer even the poorest woman to 
Jabor in the fields, his answer usually was, ‘ No, 
uot the white women; only the slaves ;’ so 
universal has the opprobrium of our nation be- 
come ! 

[We ought to say here that we do not exactly un- 
cerstand or sympathize with this repugnance of the 
writer to the idea of women’s working in the field, 
as though it was of itself a degrading thing. Per- 
haps the practical operation of it in the more or 


seat of disease is primarily in the spirit. 
pathies trace disease to the state of the blood, 
skin, nervous system &c., and apply remedies ac- 
cordingly. 
spirit. which is a blood interior and superior to 
the natural blood and affecting that,as the nat- 
ural blood is supposed to affect the whole physi- 
calsystem. The spirit is exposed to poisonous in- 
fluences from the devil. 
cover the leak. It is said,‘ Resist the devil and 
he will flee from you.’ 
it to this resistance. 


we have any knowledge, is in itself agveeable.— 
Bitter doses however are made attractive by the 
prospect of good results. 
cism is not unlike other remedies. 


there should bea voluntary codperation of the 
spirit with the medicine in order to its benign 
effect. 
the voJuntary codperation of the system—so to 
speak—with the medicinal treatment it is under, 
is essential to secure the best results. 
taken reluctantly or with resistance is not so cer- 
tain in its operation as that which is taken with 
good will. 


cess in isolated families, but it is practised to 
greater advantage in Communities, where family 
partiality does not govern, and where in the focus 
of many minds a person’s state can be fully illu- 
minated and discerned—where also the chances 


ble: it may be odious in fact every where, so long 
as it is associated with necessity and the sordid mo- 
tives of getting an isolated living: but we beg to 
know on what principle in a free and true state of 
things there should be such a discrimination as 
would make out-door work degrading to woman and 
not toman? They were evidently made to work to- 
gether; and itis ashame and degradation to both 
to be separated from each other in the department 
of industry in which both must spend the greater 
part of their lives. Let Communism come in and 
make all independent, and reduce the amount and 
monotony of hard labor, and discharge woman from 
the position of a ‘ propagative drudge,’ and the ef- 
fect of men and women working together in well- 
kept gardens and fruit-plantations, will be the op- 
posite of degrading. See a communication from a 
ludy at Oneida on our last page.--Ed. Cir.] 

The approach to Berne from Thun is exceed- 
ingly picturesque, through a long avenue of 
trees, and over a lofty bridge, from which the 
mountains of the Oberland are visible. The 
city itself is a curiosity ; its houses, so massive, 
its long colonnades, with their dark little shops, 
the antique air that characterizes even its new- 
est parts. The streets are wide and well-paved, 
but there is not a house whose front wall is flush 
with the street ; every building has before it a 
colonnade under which is the entrance to the 
house or shop, and over which the upper stories 
are built. Here, women were degraded to the 
office of street-sweepers. 

The elevated promenade adjoining the river 
gives a fine view of the whole sweep of farming 
country bounded by the gigantic snow-peaks. 
Returning to Thun, we met the country popu- 
lation on their way from market, with lightened 
loads, or with the results of the day’s barter and 
sale—a most animaied rural scene. Let no 
one fail to be at Thun or Berne on a market- 
day. 

Apropos of these rural matters, the traveler 
in Switzerland should notice the tones of the 
bells attached to the cattle that roam the moun- 
tains. These are carefully tuned so as to form 
perfect chords, and they produce, at times, a 
very rich musical effect. My own attention 
was first directed to this fact by Mr. Wm. B. 
Bradbury, who had noticed it while making a 
tour in Switzerland. 

The tourist will of course be struck with the 
mode of pasturing cattle; driving them out 
upon the mountains by day, and housing them 
again at night. Even in the valleys, the cat- 
tle are driven in by night, partly for protec- 
tion against storms, and partly fur the sake of 
their manure, so valuable to the often scanty 
soil. As there are no fences, or nearly none, 
each animal while feeding is watched by its 
owner, which keeps about half the population 
in the fields the live-long day. I once saw two 
persons under umbrellas, in a pouring rain, 
watching four cows. In America, this would’nt 
pay: but time and labor are cheap in Switzer- 
land. 
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Krinopathy or the Criticism-Cure, 


This pathy is founded on the theory that the 
Other 


Criticism is an application to the 


Criticism helps to dis- 
Criticism rouses the spir- 


No medicine or course of treatment of which 


In this respect criti- 


In the criticism cure it is quite important that 
This is more or less true in other cases— 


Medicine 


The criticism-cure may be practised with suc- 


Sometimes it is not easy on the first appearance 
of disease to connect it with anything in the spir- 
itual state of the patient, but in its progress it 
is sure to bring out some latent evil that needs 
criticismg, and which when thoroughly repented 
of, makes an end of the disease. 

Criticism is the opposite of unhealthy sympa- 
thy, which, it is well known, (or ought to be.) 
is the feeder and support of a great deal of sick- 
ness. We have often wondered that doctors have 
not found out the secret—or if they know it why 
they do not practice upon it—of withdrawing 
sympathy from the sick room. Many a valetudi- 
narian would suddenly find his strength if the 
arm of sympathy was once taken away. This has 
been provee by a litile good sense and courage 
in our Communities again and again. 

No one is too sick for criticism if there is any 
thing wrong in his spirit. He may be saved from 
death by it—if not, he will be better prepared to 
die for having received it, and will thank you 
from the other side. 

Not a drop or so much as a homeopathic mote 
of medicine is kept in the childrens’ house at 
Oneida where forty little heads are pillowed.— 
The mother there, says, that if any symptoms of 
sickness appear she always looks for a spiritual 
cause, and by correcting the spirit of a sick child 
its ailment is soon cured. 

But if we should tell all the facts that have 
come under our observation, proving the efficacy 
of criticism in cases of stubborn disease, and incip- 
ient disease, and all kinds of disease, it would be 
called puffery, and we are afraid we should be set 
down with Holloway and the sarsaparilla man, so 
we forbear for the present. 





We mentioned in the Circular a few days since 
the fact, stated by the editor of the N. Y. Times, 
that a jar has disclosed itself in the ranks of 
Catholicism in this country between its native 
and foreign constituents, corresponding to the 
Know Nothing movement outside. This state- 
ment of the Times, has led to a smart controver- 
sy in that paper—a writer over the signature of 
Philo-veritas plumply and rather saucily denying 
its truth, and the editor reiterating it. To-day 
Philo veritas drops his incognito and stands forth 
as writing under the authority of Archbishop 
IIughes, and probably is the Archbishop him- 
self. The issue now rests as a matter of ve- 
racity between the editor of the Times and his 
informants, whe asssert that they have positive 
knowledge of the fact, and the Archbishop who 
denies it and calls for the names of those who 
thus scandalize the church. John Mitchell also, 
plunges into the fray against the Archbishop, and 
the latter in his last rejoinder to the Times, gives 
John some cutting thwacks with his accustomed 
dexterity aud power of sarcasm. Altogether, it 
is an interesting episode in the newspaper dull- 
ness of the dog-days. 





Matters of Mention. 
—Notices of Anti-Netraska Conventions are 
quite numerous in the papers. 

—A Russian bark has been captured off the 
coast of Chili, South America, by a French 
steamer. 

—Four thousand four hundred immigrants ar- 
rived at New York on Thursday. Of these a 
large proportion were Germans. 

—Mr. Willis has issued his valedictory letter 
from Idle-wild: it is inferred on account of his 
still declining health. 

-~The Crystal Palace managers are making 
great exertions to render their fall exhibition at- 


. tractive and popular and secure a large attendance. 


—A serious riot has occurred at St. Louis. It 
appears to have originated in a quarrel between 
some Irish and Americans. Several persons were 
killed. 

—The Tribune makes out a favorable case in 
regard tothe prospects of a supply of flour the 
present season. It states that there are abundant 
crops of wheat in Europe and California, and 
that Canada will probably have 12,000,000 bush- 
els to sell. 

—The present week, corresponding to the well 
remembered ‘hot week’ of last year, has been re- 
markably cool, The thermometer on one morn- 
ing marked as low as 66 deg. and most of the 
time has been down to the neighborhood of 70. 
—The pioneer company of emigrants for Kan- 
sas have arrived in that country, and located 
themselves on the right bank of the river of 
that name, 40 miles from its mouth. It is said to 
be a fine site for a town. 








less enslaved countries of Europe may be objectiona- 


for study and practice give wisdom and skill. 





--A young lady in masculine attire was detect- 
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ed lately in Philadelphia by the artifice of a man 
who tossed up carelessly in her presence a little 
child, making a feint as if he would let it fall, 
which made the incognito utter a woman-like 
scream. Avery shrewd manceuvre: for a woman 
that would’nt scream ats little fright must be 
guarded indeed. 

—The Evening Post proposes as a means of 
giving effective embodiment to the present Strong 
Anti-Nebraska feeling, the adoption of the prin- 
ciple as a basis of political action that no more 
slave states be admitted wtothe Union. This 
scheme it thinks practical, and one which can be 
carried out without difficulty. 

—We learn by the Colonie Icarienne, that M 
Considerant has recently published a pamphlet in 
Paris entitled ‘To Texas,’ in which after giving 
an account of his forty days travel, and the re. 
sults of his observations in that country, he in- 
vites his friends to aid him in founding a colony 
there. He gives his plan of organization, and re- 
quires 4,000,000 of francs to carry out his project. 

—H. W. Beecher, ina letter describing his 
farm, reckons up the flies, mosquitoes, grasshop- 
pers and angle-worms as among his tenants; and 
while philosophizing on the good fellowship that 
he intends shall exist between him and them, he 
suddenly ‘ brings to’ with the following: ‘ Already 
I’ve lost my patience with that intolerable fly, 
and slapped him out of being, and breathed out 
fiery vengeance against those mean conspirators 
that, night and day, seek my blood, hypocriti- 
cally singing a grace before their meal !° 

—The submarine telegraph line from Europe 
to Africa is rapidly approaching completion.— 
This line crosses the Mediterranean from Genoa 
we suppose, through the islands of Corsica and 
Sardinia to Cape Bon in Africa, and when com- 
plete will place Paris in telegraphic communica- 
tion with the «French possessions in Algiers.— 
The first part connecting the two islands with 
the continent of Europe is finished. It is pro- 
posed to continue the line from Cape Bon to the 
island of Malta, thence to Alexandria in Egypt, 
and from there across Asia to Calcutta. 

The mother of Ledru Rollin has lately died in 
Paris, and the mothers of Mazzini and Kossuth 
have both died during their sons’ exile. A corre- 
spondent of the N. Y. Times says: 

‘**In each instance the funeral of these three 
immortal mothers has been a political incident of 
serious importance. The procession which fol- 
lowed the remains of Madame Mazzini, was, 
without exception, the largest ever witnessed in 
Italy—the People, taking this occasion, opportune 
to association, to join each other in a quiet ex- 
pression of their reverence for the departed, and 
their faith in the son her virtues had given them. 
The Austrian government took a lesson from it, 
and although Madame Kossuth died out of its 
dominions, procured that the body should be 
buried at night, even in liberal Belgium. The 
present ruler of France has not/been idle in guard- 
ing every avenue of public expression ; and hence 
we have accounts of a desperate struggle between 
the People and the Police, in the Capital of France. 
in the determination of the one toexihbit and the 
other to restrain the sympathy called into action 
by the death of Madame Rollin. 

These three mothers all lived to see their sons 
occupying high political positions, with untar- 
nished reputation and universal fame, and died 
leaving them in political exile. They were all 
remarkable women, and the popular feeling break- 
ing out, or forcibly suppressed on occasion of their 
death, was but a last expression of the love and 
devotion of thousands, during their long. sad, and 
noble lives. 








August. — 

The season has culminated and is looking down 
towards mellow autumn. All the vegetation in 
the city looks dusty and tired, as though it was 
about ready to lay off clothes and take a rest. 
Tree-life has been intensely busy night and day 
for some months past, building up leaves and 
flowers and seeds, but now the work is about ac- 
complished and ambition flags ; the deep stillness 
of these August days denotes respite and repose. 
In trying to call up to imagination how the coun- 
try looks in August, we think of brown, elose- 
shaved fields, dusty roads with flocks of yellow 
butterflies congregated here and there in the beds 
of former puddles, quakers and snappers spring- 
ing up out of the path, and schoolboys catching 
bumble-bees by the road-side in milkweed-pods. 
Is this a true idea of country August ? 





Attractive Study. 

Frequent allusion is made in the correspond- 
ence of the Communes to the Bible-game as grow- 
ing more and more in the affections of all; but 
nothing has pleased us more than the following 
from one who has charge of the youth and children 
at Oneida, relating to a member of that promising 





troop: “George is improving. In conversation 
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—_ TL 
with him a day or two since, he told me he loved to 
study the Bible and had rather do it than read 
stories. He said he had commenced reading 
Arabian Nights, but was sick of it and laid it aside; 
he had rather study his Bible lesson. I was the 
more interested because George has been criti- 
eised several times for an unhealthy taste for 
story reading.” 


Gerrit Smith out of Congress. 

It will be recollected that the election of Gerrit 
Smith to a seat in the national Legislature two 
years since was regarded by the friends of Anti- 
Slavery and Moral Reform as the harbinger of a 
political reformation, and the weakening, if not 
the overthrow of the slavery power in Congress. 
Indeed it was thought by many that his presence 
there alone would be a severe rebuke to evil-doers, 
and a blessing to those who do well. Last De- 
cember Mr. Smith took his seat in the house, and 
in due order made his maiden speech, voting on 
the various questions that came before him, &c. 

The reformation however did not follow; and 
evils and vices that grow so vigorvusly in that soil 
continued to flourish undisturbed. At length the 
reformer and his constituents were found to enter- 
tain conflicting opinions on many of the exciting 
subjects under discussion, which together with 
other considerations of a more personal character 
induced the Representative to inform his friends 
of his intention to resign his seat at the ex- 
piration of the first session of the present 
Congress. We have before us a lengthy address 
trom Mr. Smith to his constituents, justifying his 
course, 2 few extracts from which will suffice to 
give our readers an idea of his Congressional experi- 





ence. 

“T take this occasion for saying that I am hap- 
py to learn of your favorable regard for my gen- 
eral course in Congress; and that I am sorry, 
though not surprised, to learn that there are some 
things in it with which a few—perhaps more than 
a few—of you are dissatisfied. 

« And now, since I have adverted to this dissat- 
isfaction, it seems proper to say more. How 
much more? Shali I but add the simple declara- 
tion that, concerning the things with which you 
are dissatisfied, I did what I thought to be right? 
To stop there would not be sufficiently respect- 
ful to you. You are entitled to my reasons—to, 
at least, the principal of them—for this part of 
my Official conduct: and I add that Tam not to 
be impatient with you if they shall fail to satisfy 
you. Nay, Iam not to be so vain as to suppose 
that it is possible to render sound and satisfying 
reasons for all the numerous things which I have 
said and done in Congress. . That a life always so 
full of errors before my coming to Congress was 
to be entirely empty of them while in Congress, 
was not to be expected, either by my constituents 
or by myself. 

“T have always suffered very greatly and very 
unjustly in the world’s esteem, because the world 
has always persisted in judging me by the light 
of its own instead of my own creeds and practices. 
To try a man’s consistency, he must be tried by 
himself; and to try his integrity even, he must, 
to no small extent, be tried by himself—by his 
own beliefs and deeds—by his own hfe, both specu- 
lative and practical.” 

The first complaint made against Mr. Smith 
was, that he voted against the ‘ Homestead bill 
after he kad made a speech in its favor. To that 
charge he replied that after his speech the bill was 
so amended as to confine the benefits of it to the 
whites. The next complaint against the reform- 
er was that he refused to become a party to the 
plan for preventing the taking of the vote on the 
Nebraska bill. His reasons for declining were 
that his ideas of democracy are summed up in 
the principle that the majority should rule, and as 
a majority of the members of Congress were in 
favor of the Nebraska bill, he in conscience could 
not approve of the plan to prevent the vote being 
taken. After criticising the custom of holding 
late night sessions he says: 

_ “What if the majority had appointed the tak- 
ing of the vote on the Nebraska question in a 
dram shop? Would you have had me present ? 
[trust not. But, are you yet to learnthat the 
scenes of a night session of Congress do not always 
differ in all respects from the scenes ina dram- 
shop? I was present a part of the night session, 
in which the final vote on the Nebraska bill was 
taken; and I was well convinced that Congress 
should avoid all unnecessary night sessions, until 
Congress loves temperance more, and rum less.— 
Never did I witness more gross drunkenness than 
[ witnessed on that occasion. I had to remain 
until 11 o’clock—for I had to remain until I could 
record my vote against the Pro-Slavery bill. Af- 
ter that | hurried away fuli of shame and sorrow. 

“It so happened that Lord Elgin, the Governor 
of Canada, sat by my side, for an hour or more, 
during that evening of sad recollections. The 
drunkenness was perceived by him as well as by 
myself. I might rather say, it glared upon his 
observation, as well as upon my own. It was, 
certainly, very polite and kind in him to tell me, 
a8 he did, in the course of our conversation re- 


ment. Nevertheless, his politeness and kindness 
did not relieve me of my deep mortification.” 


Mr. Smith also favors annexing Cuba to the 
United States, provided a majority of the inhabi- 
tants of that island, including both blacks and 
whites, are in favor of it. Buthe is opposed to 
obtaining it by purchase. Evidently the reformer 
was right glad to be ‘counted out? of that field of 
labor, regarding the evils to be overcome too 
mighty for his powers to handle. But how long 
will it take to convince moral reformers that figs 
do not grow upon thistles, or grapes upon thorns ? 





The Chemistry of Plants. 

If green plants are thoroughly dried, 
they will often yield from 80 to 99 parts 
in 100 of water. If the remainder is 
then burned, it yields about the same 
per centage of what is called organic mat- 
ter, which escapes in the form of gas.— 
The names of these substances which es- 
cape are, oxygen, hydrogen, carbon and 
nitrogen. These constitute the greater 
part of plants and go under the general 
name of organic matter. 

The inorganic part or ash of plants 
which remains after burning, is made up 
of a larger variety of substances, some 
of which are comparatively quite rare.— 
Their names are Sulphuric acid, Phos- 
phoric acid, Chlorine, Lime, Magnesia, 
Potash, Silica, and Iron. These consti- 
tute but a very small portion of the 
bulk and weight of plants. The follow- 
ing extract from Professor Norton’s work 


on Scientific Agriculture, shows the pro- 
portion of inorganic matter there is in 
beans as well as the important part that 
it plays in the vegetable economy : 

“ Suppose 60 bushels of beans to the 
acre, a very large crop, weighing, 60 Ibs. 
per bushel, and making a total weight 
of 3600 Ibs, Each 100. lbs would yield 
about 5 lbs. of ash; at that rate, the 
amount of ash taken from an acre would 
be 72 lbs. Of this, only 9 lbs. accord- 
ing to analysis, would be lime and mag- 
nesia ; about 35 lbs. would be potash 
and soda. The whole quantity 72 Ibs. 
seems small when taken from an acre, and 
either of the above proportions of it ap- 
pear almost unworthy of notice ; yet it is 
found by experience that if the crops 
are unable to obtain these small and 
comparatively seeming unimportant parts 
of their whole bulk from the soil, they 
absolutely refuse to flourish. The farmer 
may furnish other manures as abundant- 
ly as he pleases, but if they do not in 
some form or other contain these missing 
ingredients, the plant cannot be forced 
to grow thriftily or yield abundantly.” 





‘Fast Colors.’ 

The importance of fast colors in an as- 
sortment of goods for the country trade is 
great, particularly in articles of dress- 
goods as prints, ginghams, de-laines, &c., 
and also in goods for men’s wear.— 
When such goods are exposed for sale, it 
is with the utmost caution that the con- 
make their purchases. If the 
and style and quantity are satis- 
factory, the next inquiry is, ‘ Will they 
wash?’ When assured that they will, 
that we ‘will guarantee the colors, — 
‘But don’t you think the sun wi'l fade 
them? Some goods will wash that will 
not stand the sun.’ When pointed to 
the name of a reputable manufactory, or 
print-works as full assurance of their 
stability,-—‘ I’m afraid they'll spot if any 
thing sour gets on them;—-will you give 
me asample of this, and this, and this ?’ 
The samples are cut off and given with 
the full knowledge, that if hot water and 
soap, a burning sun, or perhaps the ap- 
plication of currant-juice, cannot injure 
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specting this disgraceful scene, that he had wit- 
hessed shameful disorder in the British Parlia- 
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them, they will do; but if under any of 


these ordeals they fade, it will be no sale. 
Now unpleasant as the retailer’s position 
may be in a pecuniary point of view, he 
cannot but admit the wisdom of this 
cautiousness, for there is a beauty in the 
fixedness of color which enables a gar- 
ment to come out from the washing un- 
changed, which is more to be admired than 
beauty of pattern without permanence. 
It is not uncommon to become attached 
to a garment for this very quality, which 
before it was proved gave little pleasure, 
while another which was chosen for the 
sake of the pattern, has come out from 
the first washing with all its colors con- 
fusedly blended, or has changed its bright 
hues to russet on exposure to the first 
few sunny days. 

But how many of all those who with 
anxious care seek to avoid being thus 
cheated, ever turn their careful eyes with- 
in to see how the bright tints of youth 
which the Creator's hand had giyen to 
them, stand the tests of life? How many 
are sensitively alive to the importance of 
‘fast colors’ in respect to retaining the 
pattern which his grace has impressed ? 
How many ? alas! how few. And yet, 
we had better by far suffer a faded coat 
or dress to cover a heart responsive to the 
voice of Christ, and retentive of his mer- 
cies, than outvie the lily in the glory of 
our attire, or our attainments, and forget 
God and ‘all that he has done for us,’ 

As by our words we shall be justified, 
or condemned, so shall the voice of our 
actions also speak for or against us ; and 
if we require of the dyer that he shall 
impart to his colors a permanence that 
no test can change, we should see to it 
that the same grace is lively and lasting 
in us; thus yielding to God what we 
require of our fellow. 

But not as the payment of a debt 
should this address itself tous. The 
same satisfaction which we _ receive 
through the outward senses, will be ours 
inwardly in the possession of this grace, 
and intensified in proportion to its relat- 
ive importance. The value which God 
attaches to this fixedness of character is 
seen in his oft expressed desire to have 
his works to the children of men remem- 
bered by them. Forgetfulness—the fad- 
ing out of our memories, and from our 
affections of the truths of the gospel, 
must be displeasing to him ; but when 
in the midst of the world’s allurements, 
these truths are more richly alluring, 
when through all the trials of the furnace 
of afflictions we carry with us ‘ the form 
of the Son of God,’ and from every 
ordea] come up with the song on our lip, 
‘For his mercy endureth forever,’ we may 
expect that the voice of the Spirit to us 
will be, ‘ Enter ye into my joy.’ 

Verona, N. Y. H. N. Le 


Letter from a Lady. 
Oneida Commune, Aug. 
Dear Mrs. H—-: 

I know you are always deeply interest- 
ed in all the plans for improvement in 
this new order of society. We firmly 
believe it was instituted by infinite wis- 
dom, and that thus far its arrangements 
have been conducted by the Spirit of 
truth. The aspirations of each soul are 
now breathing in prayer that we may dis- 
cern that Holy Spirit in all its manifesta- 
tions. l'rom time to time I will en- 
deavor to give you some account of say- 
ings and doings at this Commune. 


2. 1854. 





A series of groups have been formed 





for the purpose of going forth at an early 
hour in the morning, to clear the ground 
of weeds, and to loosen the earth around 
the plants in the garden. 

We consider the union of the sexes 
in their industrial occupations, one of the 
most pure, heavenly, and healthy exer- 
cises in this divine order. We consider 
it a symbol of the more perfect unitary 
movements existing in the spirit-world. 
All of heaven belongs to the kingdom of 
Jesus Christ, and in no other sphere can 
unity of will and purpose be successfully 
cultivated; because, ‘other foundation 
ean no man lay than that is laid, which 
is Jesus Christ,’ 

Most truthfully and beautifully are the 
rights of God recognized and expressed 
by one of the members of this Commu- 
nity, in the third vol. of the Circular, in 
reply to the queries of a correspondent. He 
says, ‘We believe it is the growing king- 
dom of God, which will unfold in all 
material, as well as spiritual good, and 
will break in pieces all other kingdoms,’ 
He acknowledges that he, like others, has 
been dazzled by Fourier’s, conceptions, 
and says that they are perhaps the high- 
est poctry of the materialized mind, but 
they have passed away with him, before 
the higher poetry which he sees in the 
working power of the eternal Spirit of 
life. 

Fourier had students of the social theo- 
ry several years under his instruction. — 
Twelve of these men, after pursuing a 
regular course of study, went forth into 
different parts of this wide world, for the 
purpose of disseminating the knowledge 
of his theory for a new order of society. 
These persons, by that class of socialists, 
were termed the twelve apostles, 

When I was interested in that theory, 
I hecame somewhat acquainted with one 
of these twelve apostles. He was a na- 
tive of America, and when at home, a 
resident of this State. He had spent 
four years in France, giving close atten- 
tion to Fourier’s Theory under his special 
teaching. He informed me that Fourier 
in the latter days of his life, was so dis- 
trustful of that favorite theory which had 
occupied so many years, and had become 
the idol of his soul, that he was exceed- 
ingly disconsolate ; and that for many 
months previous to his death, he was 
never known to smile. He spoke of it as 
an incentive to the zeal of his adherents. 

It appears that in this state ot exist- 
ence, I‘ouriér was a man capable of exalt- 
ed conceptions, and of ardent aspirations ; 
yet he was one who sought but never 
found. Perhaps it is not unreasonable 
for us to indulge the hope that his dis- 
embodied spirit is now more capable of 
discerning the veason why the beautiful 
ideal of his soul was not of a practical 
nature. In his life-time he expressed a 
desire that the social theory should not 
be suffered by his followers to be desig- 
nated by his own name, and his reasons 
for making that request, were that the 
social theory was no device of his own, 
but a new discovery which had been 
opened to him from time to time, in his 
investigation of music asa science. It 
appears that in the estimation of the 
French philosopher, his new discoveries 
were eternal truths, and so infinitely be- 
yond his own conceptions that he con- 
sidered it immodest to call them after his 
own name. We believe that holiness of 
heart is only carried on by unity of will 








and purpose with the infinite, in the 
childlike spirit of docility and obedience, 
in those who have been awakened from a 
death stupor, to the life in Christ, and 
are made alive to the interests of his 
kingdom. 

At a quarter before five this morning, 
the Community bell called us from our 
slumbers. Nature was refreshed, and 
we cheerfully obeyed the summons.— 
While yet in our chamber making prepa- 
rations for the industrial reiinion, our 
ears were saluted by the sound of many 
voices, united in a bugle song which arose 
from one of the basement-rooms. From 
our window we were enjoying the fresh- 
ness of the air, and the beautiful scenery 
around, when the melody came floating 
on the morning breezes, and it was well at 
harmony with the feclings of gratitude 
which were awakened in our hearts to- 
ward the Owner of all things—the Giver 
of every good and pertect gift. 

When the aspiring soul sees God in 
all his works, and the believing heart is 
attuned to love and gratitude, then we 
may go forth with the implements of in- 
dustry, and the experience of drudgery 
and fatigue will be exchanged for that 
newness of life—the resurrection energy, 
which is especially the gift of the Eternal. 

The business of working in the garden, 
although new to me is indeed an agreeable 
exercise, especially in the bland whole- 
some air of the early morning. Although 
each group had a leader, yet we had no 
task-masters placed over us to awaken a 
hurried spirit, and at intervals we stop- 
ped and rested ourselves with gazing 
on che beautiful undulating hill-scenery 
before us. God hath woven a carpet of 
green which is elegantly variegated. Here 
and there is a cottage with a cultivated 
garden spot. From this home in the 
valley we lift up our heads and are re- 
minded that all things belong to our Fath- 
er. These out-door occupations are re- 
markably strengthening. While thus en- 
gaged we have the witness within our- 
selves that the blessing of Heaven crowns 
our efforts. 

The last—the dying legacy of our Re- 
deemer was a solemn promise that when 
he went away he would send his Holy 
Spirit which should abide with his follow- 
ers forever. Surely he hath been true to 
his promises ; for that Holy Spirit bring- 
eth all things to our remembrance what- 
soever he hath spoken, and leadeth us into 
all truth. 

When confidence in God is expressed 
‘n every word, cheerfulness lights up every 
face, and every heart is warmed with love 
-livine, surely it is no delusion if we apply 
she promises : for God is faithful, we will 
not doubt, but will ‘ rejoice evermore, 
pray without ceasing, and in every thing 
give thanks, for this is the will of God 
roncerning us,’ A. E. P. C, 

Oneida Commune. 





Oneida Journal. 

In commencing a new job of work to- 
lay, we have had an example of the be- 
aign working of a true Community spirit. 
The thing to be done was to secure a 
piece of the road at a bend of the creck, 


from the encroachments of the water 
which has been washing away the bank 


antil it has reached a point at which it 
becomes necessary either to alter the site 
of the road, much to our inconvenience, 
or else do something to protect tiie bank 


bages, and potatoes look well considering 


shaded by two buildings and several trees 
in the adjoining gardens which have kept 
it from the heat, and scorching sun. 


welcome guest to my lonely habitation. 
I live alone, in quietude and peace and 
love with my Savior. 
offered myself to the Community for the 
reason that I might not be satisfied and 
might wish to leave as some others have 
done. 
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been wearing it away. Two plans had 
been proposed for effecting the desired 


the creek at some distance above the bend 
of the road, so as to turn it across the 
meadow; the other was to fortify the 
bank, and leave the channel as it has 
been, The latter plan had been rather 
decided upon, and our men went out this 
morning to begin the work. On arriving 
upon the ground, however, some objec- 
tions to the proposed plan were started, 
which quite unsettled the previous decis- 
ion, so that, after some further talk, the 
company seemed to be about equally di- 
vided in their opinions as to the two pro- 
posed methods. 

The question now arose, whether the 
matter should be put to vote, and decided 
by a majority. Several expressed their 
willingness to take this course, yet it was 
still more desirable that there should be 
unanimity. At length an amendment 
was offered to the plan first adopted, 
which seemed to obviate the objections 
that had unsettled the decision. The 
ground was now re-examined, in a spirit 
of brotherly consultation, and the result 
very soon was, the entire agreement of 
both parties, and the hearty adoption by 
both of the amended plan. All hands 
being now ready to begin the work, it 
was entered upon with enthusiasm, and 
with the pleasure that results from en- 
gaging with a harmonious purpose in the 
accomplishment of a good object. All 
agreed that the delay at the beginning 
for the purpose of consultation, was a 
profitable time; and this evening Mr. B. 
and others thanked God for a good day 
in the work. One of our members re- 
marked that the effect on him of the con- 
sultation above mentioned was, to draw 
out his heart in love to the men in a way 


that he had never before experienced. 
J. L.S. 
Oneida Commune, Aug. 8. 





We give the following letter for its simplicity, 
not supposing that the apology at the clese was 
intended to forbid us: 
Cayuga, N. Y. Aug. 7th, 1854. 

Frrenps :—Not forgetting my promise 
to send something more for the benefit 
of the Circular, I here inclose two dol- 
Jars, the avails of two strawberry-beds, 
from which [ have gathered one bushel of 
‘ Lafayettes——so called from the _ first 
plants having been brought from the gar- 
den of Gen. Lafayette, by the Captain of 
the ship in which he sailed to this coun- 
try. My beds are about twelve fee. long 
and from four to six wide, Tho straw- 
berry is of an oval form: some of the 
largest that I picked were an inch and a 
half’ long and from two to three and a 
halt inches round. The vines grow as 
thick on the bed asa clover patch. I oc- 
cupy a little piece of ground as a gardea, 
60 feet long and 32 wide, that belongs to 
a relative. On it is one cherry-tree 
which bears very full this year, and eight 
bearing peach trees. The peaches this 
year were blasted after being tully set, 
by the cold chilly winds, and I shall have 
but a very few ; the late cucumbers, cab- 


the dry, hot weather. The garden is 


With regard to the Circular, it is a 


I have never 


I have faith in believing many 


object: one was, to alter the channel of 
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some things I do not see the propriety of. 
By living ina Community I might be- 
come reconciled and might not. Salva- 
tion from sin, Second Coming of Christ, 
and some other principles, I believe. 
Another reason for not offering myself to 
the Community is, I have nothing but 


age I might be a burden to the Commu- 
nity ; but through faith—in the faith 
and Spirit of Christ—confessing Christ 
daily—I enjoy perfect health and ac- 
tivity. My friends often say to me 
when walking, ‘ You are as spry asa 
young girl.” It does not animate my 
feelings. I know I have lived to what is 
called, the ordinary age of mankind, yet 
I may live several years more on this 
earth ; then my soul will leave this tab- 
ernacle of clay, and go to the spiritual 
world as Mr. Miller’s did. His depart- 
ure came unexpected to me ; he was the 
one that received me at the door when I 
visited the Commune at Oneida. When 
Isaw the notice in the Circular, his 
features and smiling countenance appear- 
ed as fresh to me as when he invited me 
into the house. The members of the 
Commune were not as familiar in conver- 
sation as I expected, eccept my former 
friend, W. H. P.; but I soon found it 
was their custom not to be familiar-with 
strangers, and I had no fault to find ; 
they all appeared to live in love and har- 
mony with each other. Some of my 
friends read the Circular and like it. 
I have written this for your perusal, 
not expecting to see it in print. My 
age must excuse me from writing for the 
Circular. Your friend in the faith of 
Christ. P.M, F. 
Analects. 
—The study of the Bible has an effect upon 
our nature like that of the sun in Spring, upon 
the earth; it melts away the snow and ice, and 
softens us for the admission of the Spirit that 
quickens us into newness of life. 





—Is not Paul’s combination of intellectual 
with manual labor—of preaching with tent- 
making, the very combination necessary to make 
the greatest man, and the best leader ? 
—-Many signals are marking these times, of 
the passing away of the preaching dispensation, 
and the coming of taat kingdom in which the 
press will do the work that is now done by le- 
gions of laboring throats; and ministers, law- 
yers, doctors, soldiers, and all non-producing 
waiters on evil, will be dismissed to the 
workshops, and all shall be laborers, and all 
shall have a liberal education. 

—The beau-ideal of a Christian business 
manufactory would be, for the capitalist to 
make one family of his regiment of workers, 
and combining in himself the functions of man- 
ager and pastor, and making his workshop at 
the same time a chureh anda school, te devote 
himself’, not to making money for himself and 
his own little family, but to enriching spiritu- 
ally and with physical comfort the whole of his 
working school. 

—A good-natured spirit—one that is free 
from the tendency to chafe and fret, and al- 
ways looks on the bright side, isa far better 
preserver of youth, health and beauty, than 
all elixirs that were ever invented. 

Love Service. 

The love of Christ enters voluntarily 
into all our concerns. It will and must 
have a hand, not only in the greatest, 
but even in the smallest things. All 
that we do, in reference to our natural 
life, however great and important it may 
appear, is in itself worthless folly and not 
worthy the attention of a heaven-born 
spirit ; but by love, all these trifles may 
become truly great, and a means of serv- 
ing God. He that, so to speak, picks up 
a bit of straw from the ground, from love 
to Christ, performs a great work. 

There are many who complain heavily 
that their outward and necessary occupa- 
tions cause them so much distraction 
hindrance, and detriment. What is the, 
reason, my dear friends ?_ It is perhaps, 
because you perform what is incumbent 
upon you, merely as if it were a worldly 
affair. When you are sitting in your 
chamber, or at church, or meeting, or are 
able to read, or do something good, you 
think you are serving God; but when 








‘rom the force of the current which has 


things as the society does, yet there are 


myself to offer, and being over 70 years of 
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engaged in the field, or the kitchen, oy 
elsewhere, wherever your avocations lead 
you, you imagine you are serving the 
world. Ah how lamentable, if this were 
the case! we should then be obliged to 
spend the greatest part of our time in the 
worthless service of the world. Do aj 
that you have to do, asa service rendered 
to the love of Christ, and then it will be 
no longer detrimental to you. 

When the love of the world, care, or 
unbelief, or any other of the powers of 
nature, constrains us to business, and jg 
our Jeading motive in it, the mind must 
naturally become more and more dark. 
ened and distracted ; but if the love of 
Christ constrain us to the work, and if 
we let ourselves be restrained by it in our 
affairs, so that we perform them in a 
child-like manner, solely to his love and 
glory, they are then no longer a hind- 
rance, but become a real service rendered 
unto God. It is this that the Holy Spir- 
it means, when it is said in Colossians 3: 
17, ‘ Whatsoever’-—observe how every- 
thing is included—‘whatsoever ye do in 
word or deed, do all in the name of the 
Lord Jesus.’—Gerhard Tersteegen. 








A Curious Imitation. 

A writer on ‘ Parodies’ in the Westminster Re- 
view, gives the following from Punc, as a brilliant 
specimen. Those who are acquainted with the 
style of a certain distinguished writer will see in 
ita very amusing caricature : 

A mad world this, my friends, a world in its 
lunes, petty and other; in lunes other than 
petty now for sometime ; in pettylunes, petti- 
lettes or pantalettes, about these six weeks, 
ever since when this rampant androgynous 
Bloomerism fitst came over from Yankee land 
A sort of shemale dress you call Bloomerism; 
a fashion of Stsrer Jonatuan’s. Trowsers 
tight at ankles, and for most part frilled , tuni¢ 
descending with some degree of brevity, per- 
haps to knees, ascending to throat and open at 
chemisette-frout, or buttoned there; collar 
down-turned over neckerchief; and crowning 
all, broad brimmed hat ; said garments several- 
ly feathered, trimmed, ribboned, variagated, 
according to the fancics and the vanities : these, 
chiefly, are the outward differences between 
Bloomer dress and customary feminine Old 
Clothes. Not much unlike nursery-uniforms 
you think this deserip'tion of costume, but rath- 
er considerably like it, I compute. Invisible 
are the merits of the Bloomer dress, such as it 
has. A praiseworthy point in Bloomerism the 
emancipation of the ribs: an exceeding good 
riddance the deliverance from corset, trammel- 
ling genteel thorax with springs of steel and 
whalebone} screwing in waist to Death’s bour- 
glass contraction, and squeezing lungs, liver, 
and midriff into an unutterable cram. Com- 
mendable, too, the renouncement of sous-jupe 
bouffante, or ineffable wadding. invented, I 
suppose, by some Hottentot to improve female 
contour after the type of Venus, his father- 
land’s, and not Cythera’s. Wholesome, more- 
ever, and’convenient, the abbreviation of trains, 
serving in customary female Old Clothes the 
purpose of besom, and no other: real improve- 
ments, doubtless, these abandonments of ruin- 
ous shams, ridiculous unveracities, and idola- 
tries of indescribable mud-Pythons.... Dis- 
putes about surplices ia pulpit, and albs else- 
where, give place to controversies in theatres 
and Jeeture-halls coneerning pettylunes and 
frilled trowsers ; paraphernalia, however, not 
less important than canonicals, as I judge for 
one....But here are we, my friends, in this 
mad world, amid the hallooings and bawlings, 
and guffaws and imbecile simperings aud titter- 
ings, blinded by the November smoke-feg of 
coxcombries and vanities, stunted by the per- 
petual hallelujahs of flunkeys, beset by maniacs 
and simpletons in the great lunes and the petty 
lunes; here, I say, do we, with Bloomerism 
beneath us bubbling uppermost, stand, hope- 
lessly upturning our eyes for the daylight of 
heaven, upon the brink of a vexed unfathom- 
able gulf of apehood and asshood simmering 
for ever. 





New Rocuerte Biackperry.—We saw 
yesterday a specimen of this delicious fruit— 
the larger cireumference of which sometimes 
reaches four inches, and the smaller three.—- 
It is more delicate than the wild variety in 
substance and flavor, and as a table fruit, we 
know of nothing in its season that surpasses 
it.——Journal of Commerce. 
Letters Received. 

J. J. Franks; E. G. Hawley; E. Hendrick; 

G. W. Bull; H. N. Leet; L.G. Mead ; T. Bond; 
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E. Lynde. 
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